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PRESERVE 
THE PrRoor-SuEet. We have daily applications for 
back numbers from friends whom we would be glad 
to supply with them, but are unable to do so. 
73 are designed 
for use on cards and bill-heads and in advertisements. 
Should those here presented meet the approval of 


—THE new Business Cuts on page 


the trade, we shall increase the number so as to em- 
brace all ordinary businesses. 

—WE show in this number a few of our larger 
sizes of Roman letter. They are of the Scotch cut, 
and admirably executed. On page 74 will be found 
specimens of the latest style of fancy letter. 
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LAST MAN BROTHERHOOD. 

In Blackwood’s Magazine for February, 1829, ap- 
peared a remarkable sketch entitled ‘*The First 
and Last Dinner.’’ It was the first of a series of 
powerfully written articles under the general title 
of ** First and Last,’’ which attracted much attention 
at the time, and it has been frequently reprinted. 
The drama of ‘*The Last Man,’’ in which the late 
Wm. R. Blake, as Geoffery Dale, exhibited his won- 
derful mastery of pathos, was founded upon this 
article, and it has served to make its leading idea 
familiar to the public. 

In this article we are told how twelve young men, 
congenial companions of equal station, agreed to 
meet and dine alternately at each other’s houses 
on the first and last day of the year, so long as any 
should survive ; how one by one they passed away; 
how the boisterous merriment of the early meetings 
was replaced by discussions on politics, the state of 
the funds, and the value of landed property ; how, 
in time, these topics gave way for whist; how the 
membership was reduced to four—just enough for a 
rubber; how, at the next dinner, the game was 
played with three hands and an open dummy ; how, 
at the next, a quiet game of cribbage between two 
was all that could be had; how, finally, the Last Man, 
seated solitary at his table, opened the bottle of wine 
which had been first opened and re-corked at the first 
dinner, drank to the memory of his departed friends, 
and went to join them from the Zast Dinner. 

Many associations have been formed on the idea 
presented in the article in Blackwood and popular- 


ized by the drama. Among them, is one in Phila- 


delphia composed exclusively of printers, for which 
reason we think proper to preserve a notice of it in 
these pages. 

This ‘‘ Last Man Brotherhood’’ was organized on 
the 10th of February, 1856. 


of the members, arranged according to ages: 


The following is a list 


E.G. Waterhouse, J.L 

Wm. B. Wooldridge, 

John Dickinson, 

Robert Dyball, 

E. M. Meader, 

Wim. Winfield, 

Wm. B. Eckert, 

Henry G, Fisher, 

John A, Queen, 

Thomas Murnane, 

Samuel Sweney, 

Wm. C. Barnard, 

James Welsh, 

Wm. Syckelmoore, 

Michael C. Hart, W.R. Fornwald, 

Wim. Lowery, Charles Lindsay, 
Charles F. Dickinson. 


Anderson, 
John Curry, 
George W. Hurst, 
George W. Rickards, 
Thomas J. Choate, 
8. R. Megonagle, 
John M. Perry, 
Charles B. Acks, 
Walter W. Bell, 
llenry L. Steven, 
P. W. Shindel, 
George H. Dyball, 
L. Hortter, 

Oo. C. Ketcham, 


In the Pennsylvania Inquirer of April 23, 1859, we 
find an interesting accoypt of this association from 
the pen of the assistant editor, the late William H. 
Crump, from which we quote :— 


The Philadelphia Last Man Brotherhood consists of 
thirty-three members, all printers, and we believe it 
originated among the employes of this office. Twenty 
companions are enrolled from the Jnqguirer, three from 
the North American, one from the Press, one from the 
News, one from the Government Office at Washington, 
one from the oftice of Mr. J.H.Jones, and the remainder 
from other establishments. The President is Mr. Robert 
Dyball; the Vice-President, Mr. E. M. Meader; the See- 
retary, Mr. George W. Rickards, and the Treasurer, 
Mr. William Lowery. No deaths have yet occurred in 
the fraternity—no known sickness—and the brothers 
pay ten cents a year each, towards a fund to enable the 
last living man to enjoy his sorrowful supper. Until 
that time shall arrive, the Association holds an anniver- 
sary festival on the third Saturday of every February. 
Yet even after the final departure of all concerned, 
their shadows—faithful to the portraiture of life—will 
appear, not as phantoms, but in the verisimilitude of 
men, as every individual of the company has been pho- 
tographed by F. De B. Richards, in the highest style of 
the solar art. Knowing, as we do, most of the originals, 
we can truly say that we have never seen better like- 
nesses; and the entire group has been superbly framed 
by Thomas H. Peto. This pictorial display will deco- 
rate their place of meeting at every yearly supper, until 
all are gone. Although it will not exactly immortalize 
their memories, yet it will probably hand their images 
down through several ages, and faces will become fami- 
liar to after-days, that are now chiefly associated with 
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demands for “more copy !? and at times with crowding 
out “leaders,” to the manifest mortification of editors, 
and, as a matter of course, to the great loss of innumer- 
able readers. But atruce to badinage. 

While such fraternities are every way commendable 
as encouraging social, friendly, and manly intercourse, 
the ‘Last Man Brotherhood” awakens emotional and 
philosophic thoughts that cannot fail to steal over the 
minds of all who attend the annual festivals. Among 
the ancient Egyptians, it was customary at feasts to 
hand round a human skull, and show it to every guest, 
by way of reminding him of the shortness and uncer- 
tainty of life. And it is recorded of a celebrated mon- 
arch of antiquity, that he employed a herald daily to 
say to him—“ Remember, O King! that thou art mortal !”’ 
Will not the photographie painting perform emphati- 
sally the office of the skull and of the herald?) Un- 
doubtedly it will. Soon there will be an empty seat— 
then another—and another. As years roll on, these will 
multiply—until the ranksare so thinned by the insatiate 
archer, that the fleeting and transitory nature of time 
and the rapid approach of eternity, will be impressively 
felt by the small remaining band. Theirown departure 
from sublunary cares, into a better world, as we hope, 
will be too forcibly presented to the minds of the living 
to be lightly disregarded, and each perhaps will be in- 
duced to hope, in the ¢alm language of the Emperor 
Julian (Pagan though he was)—‘S May I die a death with- 
out pain, and be with the immortal gods!” But Chris- 
tianity affords a brighter, a more joyous hope, and, 
through faith, an everlasting fruition. And who are 
likely to cherish such consoling sentiments, equally of 
awe and resignation, with more soul-inspiring views than 
printers? Intelligent themselves, they distil through 
their fingers the intellect, the philosophy, the science, 
the learning, the logic, and the rhetoric of many gifted 
spirits—and the seed is not sown on barren soil. It 
grows, it germinates, it fructifies, and from the harvest 
many an eminent man has geen gathered into the ser- 
vice of the nation—an honor to himself and a credit to 
his constituents. But fast speeds the old mower with 
his scythe! The grave has received a majority of our 
friends. There are more vacant chairs. The photogra- 
phie group tells in silent language of eloquence and 
power the story of those who have gone before, and 
foretells the destiny of the three, the two, the one— 
soon to follow. The many sayings, doings, and opinions 
of the lost to earth are fondly recalled. When the last 
brother, gray-headed, trembling, and tottering with 
age, sits down to his lonely meal, the very air is vocal 
with imaginary conversation—the room is filled, to his 
excited faney, with fairy sprites, who speak of death, 
who take the forms of his loved and departed friends— 
his memory, that element of immortality in man, recalls 
the entire party of his once living brothers--his heart’s 
best affections burst forth in convulsive sobs—tears 
bedew his furrowed cheeks—his words are broken—his 
voice exhales in sighs—he turns away from the untasted 
viands—and—he—but we drop the curtain! 

The fourteenth annual meeting of this Last Man 
Brotherhood was held on Saturday evening, Febru- 
ary 20, 1869. The rule being that each member shall 
preside in turn, Mr. William Syckelmoore, the four- 
teenth on the list, occupied the chair. Henry G. 
Fisher was elected Secretary, and William Lowery 
Treasurer. Nearly all the surviving members were 
present, and the reunion was of the most pleasant 
character, while free from the roistering that charac- 
terized the early meetings of the imaginary proto- 
type of the association. 








Nine places are now vacant at the board. They 
were formerly occupied by William C. Barnard and 
George W. Hurst, of the Telegraph; Charles B. Acks 
and William R. Fornwald, of the Inquirer; George 
H. Dyball, of Thomson & Westcott’s office ; Charles 
F. Dickinson, killed before Petersburg during the 
late war; Thos. J. Choate, of Wm. B. Selheimer’s 
office; John Dickinson, of the Jnguirer; and 8. R. 
Megonagle, publisher of the Cape May Ocean Ware, 
and formerly member of the New Jersey legislature. 
The last three passed away during 1868. 

Who may be the last to linger on this verge of 
being, time alone can disclose; but could society 
realize that the whole human race must have its 
February Supper, how soon would the selfishness of 
man cease to prompt to wrong and violence, and to 
what a brotherhood of interests would man link his 
existence ! 


oo 


BOOKS; THEIR WRITERS AND READERS. 
BY DR. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 
ARTICLE FIFTH, 

Towriters as well as readers it is a great advantage 
to know where to obtain information upon any sub- 
ject at a moment’s notice. As a child should not be 
allowed, even when reading only a nursery rhyme or 
a fairy tale, to pass over any word without knowing 
its meaning, so no adult should permit himself, in the 
perusal of a book, to continue ignorant of any sub- 
ject treated of or glanced at. When anything on 
which he is not thoroughly informed is mentioned 
or referred to, he ought to put his book down and 
consult some reliable source from which he can be 
supplied with the information he requires. The 
most general and obvious source is an Encyclope- 
dia, or Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. The 
seeker for knowledge who consults such works can- 
not remain ignorant. 

There is a species of works which, if less compre- 
hensive and general than Encyclopedias, is often 
more satisfactory to refer to. Any one who has been 
laid up in a country-house, where such intellectual 
furniture as books is scarce, and who has accident- 
ally discovered even a solitary volume of a Magazine 
—unexpected oasis in that rural Sahara !—will fully 
understand what I mean. With such a volume, no 
place can be solitary. It may be doubted whether 
there ever was a book which did not convey some 
information or make some good suggestion. <A lite- 
rary Magazine contains articles, in prose or verse, 
upon such a variety of subjects, that the reader who 
cannot find in it something to entertain or instruct 
him must be difficult to please. A library, however 
moderate, which does not contain at least one full set 
of a good Magazine or Review, cannot be considered 
complete. For my own part, I prefer the Magazine, 
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because it is more familiar, more conversational, as 
it were, than the Review. I can imagine the Maga- 
zine-writer working, exactly as lam working now, 
in free and easy attire and slippered ease, occasion- 
ally chatting in the pauses of his labor, but cannot 
think of any person presuming to compose grave 
and dignified articles for a Review, except in full 
dress, down to the fashionable agony of stiff shirt- 
collar and tight patent-leather boots!) The Maga- 
zinist usually is a good-natured and unceremonious 
person, willing to amuse and instruct, if he can, 
and writing pretty much as he would converse; but 
I cannot divest myself of the idea that the grave 
Reviewer is oppressed with the terrible conviction 
In 


short, the Magazinist is the familiar friend of the 


of his own dignified character and occupation. 


grateful reader; but the Reviewer is too frequently 
a solemn humbug, who seems to say— 


“Tam Sir Oracle, 
And, when I ope my lips, let no dog bark!” 


The Review was established long before the Ma- 
gazine. The Journal des Savans, first published in 
Paris on January 5th, 1665, by Denis de Salo, under 
the name of Hédonville, was the parent of critical 
journals. It was soon imitated throughout Europe, 
In 
the private conversation between George the Third 
and Dr. Johnson, in February, 1767, in which the 
king, whose intellectual capacity has been very much 
underrated, discussed a great many topics with ‘the 
Great Cham of Literature,’’ reference was made 
to this French journal, and his Majesty inquired 
whether it was then as well conducted as formerly, 
and whether there were then published in England 


and was itself translated into various languages. 


any other journals of the same class, except the 
Monthly and Critical Reviews, respectively estab- 
lished in 1749 and 1756. 
reply to each question. Gibbon, the historian, had 
expressed a different opinion (in 1763), about the 
same time, in these words: ‘I can hardly express 


Jolinson gave a negative 


how much I am delighted with the Journal des 
Savans; its characteristics are erudition, precision, 
and taste; but what I most admire is that impar- 
tiality and candor which distinguishes the beauties 
and defects of a work, giving to the former due and 
hearty praise, and as calmly and tenderly pointing 
out the latter.”’ 

That well-known English monthly literary miscel- 
lany, the Gentleman’s Magazine, was established on 
the 6th of March, 1731, by Edward Cave, who, hav- 
ing obtained a good education at the now celebrated 
public school of Rugby, in Warwickshire, resolved 
to use the types of his little printing office, at St. 
John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, London, for the produc- 
tion of a literary journal. His speculation was so 
successful that it was opposed, in the year following, 
by the London Magazine. Cave adopted “Sylvanus 
Urban, Gentleman,”’ as editor,—this name having 
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apparently been invented to show that Country and 
Town would be represented in the new periodical. 
To identify it with himself, Cave placed upon the 
cover of the Magazine a wood-engraving of St. 
John’s Gate—still existing, the last relic of the once 
extensive and magnificent Priory of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, suppressed in 1540. This 
periodical, now one hundred and thirty-cight years 
old, consists of some two hundred and seventy-six 
volumes, besides five volumes of indexes. It is, in 
truth, a library in itself. On Cave’s death, in 1754, 
it was edited by Mr. Nichols, the literary antiquarian, 
and subsequently by his son and the Rey. John Mit- 
ford. Very recently, it became the property of Brad- 
bury & Evans, London, the publishers of Punch, who 
have commenced a new series, in which, following 
the fashion of the time, a serial novel has been given 
One leading 
This is its 


and some light literature introduced. 
feature, however, has been retained. 
Obituary Department. 
trious dead, given in the Gentleman's Magazine, have 


The memoirs of the illus- 


always been referred to as conveying a large number 
of reliable facts. 
lation was 10,000—a large number in a time when 


In Cave’s time the average cireu- 


readers were comparatively few. Complete sets of 
this Father of the Monthilies are often in the London 
market, at not very high prices. The engravings 
alone, chiefly antiquarian, are worth the money. 

With the Gentleman's, the name of Samuel John- 
son must ever be associated, just as that of ‘* Chris- 
topher North’? (John Wilson) is associated with 
Blackwood’ s Magazine. Johnson and David Garrick 
set out from Lichfield together, early in March, 1737, 
to try and make their fortunes in London, Garrick, 
intending to be a lawyer, entered himself a student 
at Lincoln's Inn; but, before he could be called to 
the bar, came into a legacy of one thousand pounds 
from his uncle, with which he entered into the wine 
business with his brother; but, the partners dis- 
agreeing, David Garrick resolved to go on the stage, 
and, in little more than five years after entering 
London, was confessedly the best English actor of 
his time, and this in his twenty-sixth year. From 
that period until his death, thirty-eight years later, 
Garrick had an agreeable fullness of fame, fortune, 
and friends. 

Johnson, who was in his twenty-eighth year when 
he settled in London, had a very different career, 
but obtained a reputation which will continue while 
the English language is spoken. The actor’s fame, 
if brilliant and money-making, is evanescent, be- 
cause it is only traditionary. The author’s renown 
is permanent and sometimes increases with time. 
Johnson went to London with the unfinished tragedy 
of Irene in his pocket and a great deal of learning 
in his head. Uncomely in features, and ungraceful 
in stature and bulk, there was nothing attractive in 
his appearance in early manhood. When he told 
Mr. Wilcox, a celebrated London publisher whom he 
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highly esteemed (perhaps for his candor), that it 
was his intention to get his livelihood as an author, 
the bibliopole eyed his robust frame attentively, 
and, with a significant look, said: ‘* You had better 
buy a porter’s knot.’?. When he had been fifteen 
months in London, and so poor that, as he told Cum- 
berland, the dramatist, he had lived for a consider- 
able time upon the scanty pittance of four pence 
halfpenny a day (only nine cents !), he wrote a letter 
to Mr. Cave, proposing to translate, directly from the 
Italian for the Magazine, the History of the Council 
of Trent, of which an indifferent English version 
from the French had lately been published. In the 
following year, Cave undertook to publish this trans- 
lation in two volumes quarto, but only a few sheets 
were printed. Johnson’s first contribution to the Gen- 
tlenan’s Magazine was a set of complimentary Latin 
This led 


to his engagement as a regular contributor, part of 


verses to Mr. Cave, as ‘Sylvanus Urban.”’ 


his duty being to revise and correct the writings of 
others. From June, 1738, to February, 1743, the de- 
bates in the British Parliament were composed, rather 
than compiled, by Johnson. The title of ‘* Debates 
in the Senate of Lilliput’? was given to them; for it 


. a . . | 
was a breach of privilege, in those days, to print 


anything that had been spoken in Parliament. Some- 
times u classical name was given, and sometimes an 
anagram was formed of the letters in the real name. 
Murphy, the dramatist, related how, many years 
after, he met Johnson at Foote’s dinner-table, and 
Dr. Francis, translator of Horace, and father of the 
reputed author of the Letters of Junius, having ob- 
served that a particular speech by the first William 
Pitt surpassed the finest production of Demosthenes, 
in which opinion the company generally agreed, Dr. 
Johnson said: ‘*That speech I wrote in a garret in 
Exeter Street.”? It was the celebrated reply to Wal- 
pole, beginning, ‘‘The atrocious crime of being a 
young man,”’ (March 10, 1741). Johnson added, ‘I 
have never been in the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons but once. Cave had interest with the door- 
Iie, and the persons employed under him, 
gained admittance; they brought away the subject 
of discussion, the names of the speakers, the sides 
they took, and the order in which they rose, together 
with notes of the arguments advanced in the course 
of the debate. 
nicated to me, and I composed the speeches in the 
form which they now have in the Parliamentary De- 
bates.” He was complimented on his impartiality, 
one saying that he dealt out reason and eloquence 
with an equal hand to both parties. ‘That is not 


keeper. 


quite true,”’ he said; ‘*I saved appearances tolerably | 


well, but I took care that the Whig dogs should not 
have the best of it.’ Only a few days before his 
death, Johnson told Mr. John Nichols that these 
noted debates, “frequently written from very slen- 
der materials, and often from none at all—the mere 


coinage of his own imagination’’—were the only | 


The whole was afterwards commu- | 
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part of his writings which then gave him any com- 
| punction. 
the world. 
grapher of 


He had no idea that he was imposing on 
It is remarkable that Dr. Maty, the bio- 
Pitt (Lord Chatham), should, during 
Johnson’s lifetime, have published, as ‘specimens 


of his lordship’s eloquence, in the strong, nervous 


style of Demosthenes, as well as in the witty, ironi- 
cal manner of Tully,”’ three speeches, which are 
certainly Johnson's. A biography of Edward Cave, 
in 1754, was the last but one of Dr. Johnson's con- 
tributions to the Gentleman's Magazine. 


en 


ITALIAN TYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 

WE gladly welcome several numbers of La Tipo- 
grafia Italiana, which is published monthly at Flor- 
ence, under the direction of Signores Landi and Pio- 


vano. It consists of eight quarto pages, elegantly 


printed on fine paper. An inset page in the Novem- 


ber number presents the best specimen of rule work 


we have ever seen. This is a representation of a 
mouument, consisting of an elaborate base, on which 
rests a broken column, surmounted by a wreath,— 
all being composed of rule and combination border. 
The following is a translation of the inscription: 
‘*November 24, 1868. In honor of Monti and Tag- 
netti, beheaded by the Pope-King because they loved 
their country. 





Italians, avenge these martyrs.” 


There is also a noticeable paragraph in relation to 
| a grand festival held at Feltre (a town in northern 
Italy), in honor of Panfilo Castaldi, who is claimed 
to have been the “inventor of movable characters.”’ 
We should be glad to learn on what facts this claim 
is based, and by what evidence it is supported. No 
medium could be more suitaLle for their dissemi- 
nation than La Tipografia Italiana. We do not re- 
call anything in reference to Castaldi except a story 
to the effect that Faust studied Italian under him at 
Feltre, and there saw the movable letters he had de- 
vised. 


This story is so vague, however, that it is 
mentioned by but few writers on typography, and, 
we believe, credited by none. We notice, also, that 
a paper is published at Feltre called Panfilo Cantaldi, 
after the supposed inventor of that name. 
| would be most acceptable. 


A copy 


In the journal before us poetry is printed without 
capitals at the beginning of the lines; the use of 
which, in such cases, the editor stigmatizes as an in- 
veterate typographical prejudice (wn inveterato pre- 
gindizio tipografico). 


One of his admiring corres- 
| pondents mentions several poetical works in which 
capitals were used only as they would be in prose. 
Among these is the edition of Dante’s Divina Com- 
media, printed by Numeister in 1472. 

The samples we have seen of this style of compo- 
| sition fail to excite the degree of admiration that 
would lead us to recommend its adoption. 

The main objection urged to the custom of using 
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capitals at the beginning of verses is that they are 
unnecessary, because the initial words, as a rule, 
would not require them if in any other position. 


There are cases, however, in which they do serve a | 
purpose. <A story in point is that of an aspiring 
On examination-day, he presented his 
**composition”’’ to the master, who, after reading it 
through, called the expectant student to the desk, 
and gravely said: ‘‘I have frequently told you that 
capitals should be used only in the names or titles of | 
the Deity, in proper names of persons or places, in 
the titles of books or papers, at the beginning of 
paragraphs or sentences, and in personification. Yet 
here, I see, you have placed one at the beginning of 
each line.”’ 


school-boy. 


‘*But, sir,’ exclaimed the astonished 
youth, “that’s poetry!) “Oh! ah! Is it!’ 


master, apologetically. ‘*I was not aware of that.”* | 


said the 


NEW PUBLICATIONS DURING 18¢s8. 
THE American Publisher and Bookseller states that 
the total number of new publications in the United 
States during 1868 was 2169, classified as follows: 


SCRA Dike knee Cae RiRAwes Cede t aed sawn TA 
re pnekGebuthebenebeee 258 
Directories, Almanacs, &¢... 173 | 
RRS Mela 123 | 
Biography, &c.. 113 | 
PREG cnbssccsusies re 105 
Medicine, Surgery, &¢ N7 
SN his ncincexhee asics sii hsm inasetact “> | 
Miscellaneous Literature. .............. | | 
a NRC ID otrcs o's ac ab acne sSakpaakensaaden’ 7 | 
NNARRI oansusencisscssias 70 | 
NM iia ce cian drancidedceskesanasnuiassuse 51 
Travels and Geography....... 13 
ON cicic cu abinesn ssaaninicinasiosiwlnscenenee 10) 
Government and Polities.......... 30 
Natural Science.................. Koh mmeneink es pat] 
Philology and Learned Literature 7 
Montel PRUGSOWRY.....o:..6.0050.ccc0evesece iI 
Military and Naval...... a 
I iota kins osha akcducsneccanes wi ‘ 
IN ir aha 540 chasintdvinanenetiesoseoniase 5 
Case nacinnsscdersidasvadabaseneaened 2169 
— 


Of these, 1866 were bound books. The same au- 
thority gives 2124 as the total publications in 1867, of 
which 1773 were bound. 
crease during last year. 
The London Pudlishers’ Circular states that 4581 
new publications and reprints appeared in Great 
Britain during 1868. The American Literary Gazette 
places the number at 4439, against 4144 in 1867, and 
4204 in 1866. In either case, the British publica- 
tions far exceed those of the United States. It must 
be remembered, however, that many more ¢ditions 
de lux, of which but small numbers are printed, are 
issued in England than in this country; and, further, 
that, numerically, our newspapers far exceed those 
of the mother country, while their circulation is in- | 
comparably greater. 


This shows a slight in- 
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| into an absurdity. 
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COOK, 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Ou, sweet and still around the hill 

Thy silver waters, Brook, are creeping ; 
Beneath the hill as sweet and still 

Thy weary friend lies sleeping. 
A laurel leaf is in his hair, 

His eyes are closed to human seeming, 
And surely he has dreams most fair, 

If he indeed be dreaming. 


O Brook, he smiled, a happy child, 
Upon thy banks, and loved thy crying, 
And, as time flew, thy murmur grew 
A trouble purifying ; 
Till, last, thy laurel leaf he took, 
Dream-eyed and tearful, like a woman, 
And turned thy haunting cry, O Brook, 
To speech divine and human. 


O Brook! in song full sweet and strong 
He sang of thee he loved so dearly ; 
Then softly creep around his sleep, 
And murmur to him cheerly ; 
For though he knows nor fret nor fear, 
Though life no more slips strangely through him, 
Yet he may sleep more sound to hear 
His friend so close unto him. 
And when at last the sleepers cast 
Their swathes aside, and, wondering, waken, 
Let thy friend be full tenderlie 
In silver arms uptaken. 
Him be it then thy task to bear 
Up to the Footstool, softly flowing, 
Smiles on his eyes, and in his hair 
Thy leaf of laurel blowing! 


tinal 


AFFECTATION IN STYLE. 

Ir may be a matter of so small importance as to 
be worthy of a very few words, to call attention to 
a growing tendency on the part of our leading jour- 
nals to a certain kind of affectation which we know 
to be distasteful to the more refined portion of their 
readers, who are the very class to give a preference 
It has 
become the fashion among leader writers lately to 


to an unambiguous, straightforward style. 


commence a sentence in this wise: ‘‘An evening 
contemporary has asserted,’’ &e.; ‘* A usually well- 
informed provincial journal gives the following item 


of intelligence ;°’ ‘A weekly paper, supposed to ex- 
press the opinion of the Evangelical party, an- 
nounces,’’ &e.; “A contemporary, generally believed 
to be the mouth-piece of the Right Ion. the Presi- 
Now, 
What grace or strength 


dent of the Board of Trade, says”’ so and so. 
why this circumlocution ? 
does it lend either to a paragraph or even a refuting 
article? Why not, in plain English style, say: ‘*The 
Globe has asserted,’ &e.; “The Manchester Exam- 
iner gives the following item; ‘The Record an- 
nounces,”’ or, The Morning Star says,’ so and so? 
It is a mere matter of taste, but there is just the 
possibility of a risk that it may become exaggerated 
Most of us are old enough to 
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remember the origin of that sickly style adopted by | J. B. Sansom ....... Democrat ........60000009% Indiana, 
writers of letters to the editor on most commonplace | si A. SMITH........+4 = nsec atadeaaiaamecaaet ee. 
tt ‘ “a Vv ttenti I 1 | GEORGE Row....... PM iccccdudcadannce Indiana, 
| ‘TS y » > wo—** ? 4 ° rs ® 
matters, Commencing er, Wy attention has prison | A. G. HENRY....... Republican. ......000000. Kittanning. 
called to an article which appeared in your paper of, ELWOOD GRIEST.... Inquirer ........00.00008 Lancaster. 
&ec. For goodness’ sake, let us avoid such snobbery, | H. J. Smiru......... Intelligencer ..... 2.6.6 Lancaster. 
and write to the purpose, and without such unmean- T. WoRTH.......... COUTEET. «0.2.0 20eeeeerere Lebanon. 
alee - I 3 on JOSEPH W. FUREY..Democrat............0+. Lock Haven. 
ing affectation.—London Newspaper Press. JOHN R. DONAHOO. .Democrat ........000000 M’Connellsburg 
D. J. CARMANY.....« PE Skid ccsadsacacwns Mechaniesburg. 
; —————— = 8. H. MILLER....... DleHAICH .... 6. asessecces Mercer. 
: sea B. &. DORBAN «05 COUPON inc icnccccccesees New Castle. 
EASTER. ROBERT C. FRIES... Independent ..........4. Norristown. 
Easter is a movable feast, being the first Sunday | FRANCIS WELLS....Hrening Bulletin ....... Philadelphia. 
fter the full shich 1 : taft *, | PAUL KETTERLINUS German Democrat..... Philadelphia. 
after the full moon which happens upon or — alter | Ww. W. HARDING... Inquirer .........eeceees Philadelphia. 
the twenty-first day of March (the vernal equinox). | R.s. Menamin..... Printers’ Circular ...... Philadelphia. 
The period during which it can oceur extends from | J. R. DUNGLISON....Sunday Republic ....... Philadelphia. 
March 22d to April 25th—thirty-five days. From | 4-4: MCLEARY....DPO8t......000060cceceeee neat 
le he Christi bes aoe ere TAMER OGM... -TOGME 0.600 s0cvecc00008 Pittsburgh. 
this feast—the iristian passover—are calculated | G@ yy Ricnart .....@azette.................. Pittston. 
all the other movable feasts, as well as the fasts, ob- | L. H. Davis......... ae Pottstown. 
served by Christians. G. BE. CLARE.. «<0... ID 6 acdcvescesnncee Pottstown. 
Easter is so called from the Saxon ‘‘Oster,’’ to rise, a. J. SEDER any cenenes ao ear re : ottsville 
E i aii a C.D, Eruror? ...... EIN ais aik:srtio'naeanie Reading. 
being the day commemorative of Christ’s resurrec- C.B.Govunp........ Press & Emporium..... Ridgeway. 
tion; or, as others think, from the Teutonic goddess | J. H. Burtcn....... IIE oe cipsccaca cavers Scranton. 
Ostera, whose feast was celebrated early in spring. | J.T. Horrman..... Democrat ......+.+. 0000 Bomerset. 
The egg at Easter is an emblem of the rising up | EPWARPSCULL.... Herald ..-- eee eeeeeeees ee 
. a MeN catiinsncdsenka DONE cccascccecncess Sunbury. 
out of the grave, in the same manner as the chick, | (©, BRaxpon..... Democratic Guard ..... Sunbury. 
entombed as it were in the egg, is in due time | C.A.REMENSNYDER Democratic Guard ..... Sunbury. 
brought to life. Asan emblem of the universe, the | W- J. H. PAULEY... Messenger............++ Waynesburg. 
> . er CHAMERS GITUENS.. IOP on cnscccsivcssccvcsece West Phila. 
york of the Supreme Divinity, the egg had a place ; oom ss 
bane rk of the ! , y, t ae ad , pl Ace |W. H. Hipps........ CDi esac wnasacbcncvan Wilkes-Barre. 
in the theology and philosophy of the Egyptians, J. BG, Kemet .... BUlatin.... ...iscccceccses Williamsport. 
Persians, Gauls, Greeks, and Romans. As DB. TAR 00. css00 PON 6 osc cssenccees Williamsport. 
CoL. G. SMITH...... DM iscdcsiasoesacaamerda Wrightsville. 
eine HIRAM YOUNG...... True Democrat......... York. 
EDITORIAL CONVENTION. H. T. Darlington was elected President; A. G. 
. . . a" — og ri on —_— 
Ix compliance with a call issued by a preliminary | Henry, J. B. Bratton, and B. F. Meyers, Vice-Pre- 


meeting held at Bellefonte on the 8th of January, a 
large number of the editors of Pennsylvania assem- 


bled at Harrisburg on the 2d of February, for the | 


purpose of forming a permanent editorial associa- 
tion. As nearly as we can ascertain, the following 
is a correct list of the gentlemen present; but it is 
probable that others were in attendance whose names 
were not reported to the secretary :— 


J. Imvin STEELE... ..Advocate........ccccccced Ashland. 

E. H. KINSLOE......J ee Bellefonte. 

P. GRAY MEEK ..... ee Bellefonte. 
Err Blairsville. 
Wo. H. BRADLEY... Republican ........6.00. Bloomsburg. 
J. B. BRATTON...... POEs aise cosas vane Carlisle. 

R. B. BROWN ....... POO OT I ociccsccccowsae Clarion. 

WW. SEAVEO GRUBER... FIP 6 io. iicccccsiecceives Columbia, 

W. A. RUPERT...... Recorder & Courier ....Conneautville. 
H. T. DARLINGTON. . Intelligencer............ Doylestown. 
i B. BPR... 6 00:0 PEO sa icescnccsesawe Ebensburg. 
DANIEL B. MOYER... Courier ..........ccccec Freeburg. 

W. W. KEENAN.....2epublican & Democrat Greensburg. 
FRED. H. BRAGGINS AIguS........0.scccccees Greenville. 
BF. MSVEMS.......5. PN s:0:0 ssarwnias-oecwaaniees Harrisburg. 

J. GEORGE Riprer. .Staats Zeitung .......... Harrisburg. 
GEORGE BERGNER .. Telegraph............04 Harrisburg. 
8 eee BOE siseiesasisescnnnion Hollidaysburg. 
O. A. TRAUGH...... NS hiss wxnamsenns Hollidaysburg. 


i A. rere NEE so bkasanadnsaaenmne Holmesburg. 












sidents; R. S. Menamin, Recording Secretary; P. 
Gray Meek, Corresponding Secretary; C. D. Elliott, 
Assistant Recording Secretary; Elwood Griest, Trea- 
surer; George Bergner, F. H. Braggins, W. H. Hibbs, 
J. R. Dunglison, J. B. G. Kinsloe, George Row, R. 
B. Brown, Paul Ketterlinus, D. B. Moyer, and Jos. 
W. Furey, Executive Committee. 

Various subjects of interest were considered, in- 
cluding the libel law of the State; the propriety of 
requesting the General Assembly to publish the 
general laws in one or more papers in each county ; 
the feasibility of establishing uniform rates for ad- 
vertising, and the percentage that should be allowed 
to advertising agents. The discussion of these topics 
showed that a wide diversity of opinion existed; yet 
the general interchange of opinions that was had 
can hardly fail to lead in the future to the adoption 
of some efficient measures in relation to one or more 
of these important matters. 

This meeting cannot be fairly considered as more 
than an informal gathering. The convention that 
is to assemble at Harrisburg on the last Thursday 
in January, 1870, will meet as a fully organized 
body, and its proceedings will be of great interest to 
all connected with the press of our commonwealth. 
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THE LONE FISH-BALL. 
A COLLEGIATE LEGEND OF INDETERMINATE ORIGIN. 


{A correspondent writes: “The division of the lines is 
my own, perhaps not the best. The chorus, being a vain 
repetition, is to be incontinently sung by all who hear 
the solo. The musie has been arranged to suit this, and 
may be altogether disregarded by the singers without 
much injury to the effect. Expression, however, is all- 
important, from the tenderest pianissimo to the most 
allegretic, staccatic vim.’’] 


There was a man 
Went up and down 
To seek a dinner through the town. 
Chorus.—There was a man 
Went up and down 
To seek a dinner through the town. 


What wretch is he 
That wife forsakes 
Who best of jams and waffles makes? 
Chorus.—W hat wretch is he 
That wife forsakes 
Who best of jams and waffles makes? 


Ile counts his cash, 
To know his pence, 
And finds he has but just six cents. 
Chorus.—He counts his cash, 
To know his pence, 
And finds he has but just six cents. 


Ile finds at last 
A right cheap place, 
And enters in with modest face. 
Chorus.—Ue finds at last 
A right cheap place, 
And enters in with modest face. 


The bill of fare 
He searches through, 
To see what his six cents will do, 
Chorus.—The bill of fare 
He searches through, 
To see what his six cents will do. 


The cheapest viand 
Of them all 
Is “twelve-and-a-half cents for two fish-ball.” 
Chorus.—The cheapest viand 
Of them all 
Is “*twelve-and-a-half cents for two fish-ball.” 


The waiter he 
To him doth call, 


And gently whispers, One feh-ball 
Chorus.—The waiter he 
To him doth call, 
And gently whispers, One Ssh-ball. 


The waiter roars 
It through the hall; 
The guests they start at One fish-ball! 
Chorus.—The waiter roars 
It through the hall; 
The guests they start at One fish-ball! 


The guest then says 
(Quite ill at ease), 

Chorus.—The guest then says 
(Quite ill at ease), 


al . y i a 


The waiter roars 
It through the hall— 
We don't give bread with one fish-ball. 
Chorus.—The waiter roars 
It through the hall— 
We don't give bread with 071¢ fish-ball. 


MORAL. 
Who would have bread 
With one fish-ball, 


| Must get it first or not at all. 





Chorus.—W ho would have bread 
With one fish-ball, 
Must get it first or not at all. 


Who would fish-ball 
With fixins eat, 
Must get some friend to stand a treat. 
Chorus.—W ho would fish-ball 
With fixins eat, 
Must get some friend to stand a treat. 


~o- 


A NUT FOR PHILADELPINA LAWYERS, 

A FRIEND has shown us A New and Comprehensive 
Dictionary of the English Language, ax written and 
spoken. By ITyde Clarke, D.C. L., ete. ete. ete. 
London, 1855. This is a very compact and really 
excellent work, and its comprehensiveness is illus- 
trated in the following definitions :— 

‘PHILADELPHIA, a city of Pennsylvania; —rurAn, 
a native of Philadelphia; sectarian of the family of 
love; —PHIAN, relating to do. or to Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus; —PHIANISM, saying or practice of Phila- 
delphia; —pnia LAWYER, a notorious shark ; —PHra 
CaTEcHisM, making seamen work on Sundays.”’ 

Can any reader inform us on what peculiarity of 
our city the author based his last definition? 


ooo 


ADVERTISERS. 

ATTENTION is invited to the advertisements which 
appear on pages 78 and 79. : 

The house of R. Hoe & Co. is favorably known 
throughout the country, and the excellence of the 
presses and other material manufactured by them 
has been proved by many years’ trial. 

Messrs. W. H. Fliteraft & Co., whose advertise- 
ment occupies page 78, are thoroughly reliable busi- 
ness men, and so attentive and courteous to their 
customers that it is pleasant to have dealings with 
them. This house is rapidly rising in favor with 
printers and publishers. 





YECOND-HAND PRESSES.—Cottins & M’Lres 
Ss TER, Type Founders, No, 705 Juyne St., Philadelphia, 


| offer for sale— 


One No.3 WASHINGTON Press, platen 2335, in perfect 
order, Price, $250, 

One No.5 WaAsHincton Press, Platen 2539, in perfect 
order. Price, ®500, 

DovsLe CyLiInDeER Hoe Press, bed 32» 49 inches inside 
of bearers. Price, #2000.) Thisisin thorough repair, and 
can be seen in running order at their warerooms, 








MISCELLANEA. 
“Charley, over the Water.” 

We have received a letter from our genial friend, Mr. 
Charles Eneu Johnson, the well-known ink manufac- 
turer of this city, announcing his safe arrival at Paris. 
This, we are sure, will be pleasant news to the many 
printers who have had business and social relations 
with him. One of the objects of Mr. Johnson’s visit to 
Paris is to make arrangements with Charles Lorilleux 
for a full and steady supply of his celebrated colored 
inks. These enjoy a high European reputation, and will 
doubtless be welcomed by the printers of thy United 
States. We shall be able to furnish them to ou. custom- 
ers at as low a price as if they imported them. 

We know that our friend will make his trip a pleasant 
one, and, hoping that it may prove advantageous asa 
healthful recreation, as well as profitable as a business 
venture, we send a hearty greeting to “ Charley, over the 
Water.” 

. 
The Library of Congress 

Is fast becoming the most important in the country. 
Exclusive of pamphlets, it now numbers 173,965 volumes, 
and its annual growth reaches nine or ten thousand vol- 
umes. Five thousand and ninety-one were added last 
year by virtue of the copyright law alone. The Libra- 
rian complains of the weakness of the law, which re- 
quires every person copyrighting a work to send one 
copy to the library. In almost every instance this is ne- 
glected, until attention is called to it by letter, when 
compliance is granted. It is only by the greatest exer- 
cise of diligence that the law can be enforced. In this 
connection the Librarian says: ‘*‘When it is considered 
that the books thus deposited are catalogued and opened 
to the use and reference of all visitors tothe library, and 
that the government of the United States renders more 
than an equivalent in the guarantee of an exclusive 
right of publication, it is remarkable that there should 
be any dereliction on the part of authors and publishers 
in complying with the terms of the law.” 


. 


The Fiddler, his Wife, and the Fiddle-case. 

A FIDDLER and his wife who had rubbed through life, 
as most couples usually do, sometimes good friends, at 
others not quite so well, one day happened to have a 
dispute which was conducted with becoming spirit on 
both sides. The wife was sure she was right, and the 
husband was resolved to have his own way. What was 
to be done in such a case?’ The quarrel grew worse by 
explanations, and at last the fury of both rose to such a 
pitch, that they made a vow never to sleep together in 
the same bed forthe future. This was the most rash 
vow that could be imagined, for they still were friends 
at bottom, and, besides, they had but one bed in the 
house. However, resolved they were to go through 
with it, and at night the fiddle-case was laid in bed be- 
tween them, in order to make a separation. In this 
manner they continued for three weeks; every night 
the fiddle-case being placed as a barrier to divide them. 

By this time, however, both heartily repented of their 
vow, their resentment was at an end, and their love 
began to return; they wished the fiddle-case away, but 
sach had too much spirit to begin. One night, however, 
as they were both lying awake with the detested fiddle- 
case between them, the husband happened to sneeze, to 
which the wife, as is usual in such cases, bid God bless 
him: “Ay, but,” returns the husband, “woman, do you 
say that from your heart?” “Indeed I do, my poor 
Nicholas,” cries his wife; “I say it with all my heart.” 
“If so,then,” says the husband, * we had as good remove 
the fiddle-case.’’-—GOLDSMITH. 
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Correction. 
We willingly make room for the following, and thank 
our unknown friend for the information:— 
SANTA FE, New Mexico, Feb. 24, 1869, 


Gentlemen: Your Proof-Sheet for January contained an 
article under the caption of “The Press of the United 


| States,” which purported to give a list of newspapers, 


ete. published in the United States,and which list gave 
New Mexico credit for five weeklies. It should be one, 


| daily, The New Mervican, published at Santa Fé, the capi- 


tal; one semi-weekly, The Review, at Alburquerque; two 
weeklies, The New Merican, and The Gazette, published 
at Santa Fé. These are all the papers published in the 
Territory,and I send you copies of them with this mail. 
Tyro. 

It was not claimed that the list given in our January 
No. was absolutely correct, and we shall be obliged for 
any further corrections. 

Detective Periodical. 

The Queen's Messenger is the title of a weekly journal 

lately started in London with the avowed purpose to 


| “bring to light and discuss every properly authenti- 


eated instance of departmental misconduct” in the 
government service. If we may credit Mr. Jenckes’s 


| statement, that twenty-five per cent. of the revenue 


collected in this country never finds its way to the trea- 
sury, We may conclude that a large daily paper of the 
character of the new English weekly would be a profit- 
able addition to our literature. 
> 
Common Sense. 

Op Burton speaks of three “inner senses”*—common 
sense, fantasy, and memory. ‘This common sense is 
the judge or moderator of the rest, by which we discern 
all differences of objects; for by mine eye I do not know 


| that I see, or by mine ear that I hear, but by mine com- 


mon sense, who judgeth of sounds and colors; they are 
but the organs to bring the species to be censured.” 


- ° i 
Our Boy Tom's Pickings. 


... A THIEFESS robbed the clothes line of the editor of 
the Wellsville Union a few nights since. She was smart 
enough to go for the clothes in the night, as she pro- 
bably knew that, being an editor, he wore them in the 


| daytime. 


...RoBERT BucHAanan, the poet, has appeared in Lon- 
don asa public reader, We hope that he may be induced 
to visit this country in the same capacity. 


...IT is stated in an English paper, that a complete 


| “chapel,” containing a press and movable wooden type, 


liave lately been discovered at Berneres, From the sur- 
roundings, it is believed to have been concealed over a 
thousand years. 


...ErRors, to be dangerous, must have a great deal of 


| truth mingled with them; it is only from this alliance 


that they can ever obtain an extensive circulation; from 
pure extravagance and genuine, unmingled falsehood, 
the world never has, and never can, sustain any mis- 
chief.—SYDNEY SMITH. 

... THERE is a healthful hardiness about real dignity 
that never dreads contact and communion with others, 
however humble. It is only spurious pride that is 
morbid and sensitive, and shrinks from every touch.— 
IRVING. 

...An old writer thus accounts for the apostles being 
just twelve in number: ‘The gospel was to be preached 
in the four corners of the world, in the name of the 


| Trinity; and three times four makes twelve!’ 


...CoLttins & M’LeEsTER’s Full-Grown Agate will be 
ready for sale by the time this reaches our subscribers. 
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ENGLISH, No. 1. 


Nor content with garlanding their brows, their 
doors, and their windows, the merry people of 
the olden time, in every town and village, had a 
fixed pole—the higher, the better—which they 
gayly festooned with ribbons, on each May-day 





morning, and on which they hung the garlands 
of flowers they had gathered in the woods the 
previous night. This was the famous Maypo rs, 
around which they danced and played, singing 


lively songs, of which the following is a sample: 


The Maypole is up, 
Now give me the cup, 
I'll drink to the garlands around it; 
But first unto those 
Whose hands did compose 


The glory of flowers that crowned it. 


Wasutnaton Irvine concludes his pleasing and 
characteristic sketch of these ancient customs by 
remarking that “the rural dance on the green, 
and the homely May-day pageant, have gradually 
disappeared, in proportion as the peasantry have 
become expensive and artificial in their plea- 


sures, and too knowing for simple enjoyment.” 





COLLINS & M'LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Pica Rimmep BLACK. 12 A, 36 a—&5.80 
Numerous Typographical Publications 
Magazine Ziteruture of the Nineteenth Century 


Philadelphia Proot-Sheet 


Pennsglnania Qarmonic Association 
Public Rehearsal af the American Headey of Music 
Stockholters’ Matinee 


Dnferesting Dnangucal Ceremonies 
Bisappointed Politicians ank Office Seekers 


Two-LINE GREAT PRIMER FRANCISCAN 5 A, 12 a—$#7.40 
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COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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GREAT PRIMER, No. 2. 


Tue notion that it is unlucky to kill those 
birds which build about our houses, or 
take refuge therein, is founded upon the 
conviction that it would be a breach of 
hospitality to injure those who seem thus 
to appeal to our humanity for protection. 
Ropry Reppreast has long enjoyed an 
especial immunity from danger, and has 
endeared himself forever to children by 
performing the last sad offices for the 
Children in the Wood; a kindness which 
is thus recognized by the old balladist: 


Thus wandered these poor innocents, 
Till death did end their grief; 
In one another's arms they died, 
As wanting due relief. 
No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man receives, 
Till Robin Redbreast piously 
Did cover them with leaves. 








COLLINS & M'LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Papar and tag WaPranousa, 


Vo. 22 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, 


PP HILADELPH TA, 


Agents for the Lanhoe Manufacturing Company’s Paper, 
“ Holyoke Paper Co.” and “ Carson ‘Old Berkshire?’ 


Paper Co's.” Fine Writing Paper. 


Have aiso on hand, for sale at Manufacturers’ Prices, 


Fiat Letter, 7. 8,9. 10, 12 ib. 

Flat Cap, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 Ib. 

Ruled and Plain Letter. 

Ruled and Plain Note. 

Blue and White Demy. 

Blue and White Folio. 

French Folio. 

Blue and White Medium. 

News and Book Papers. 

Envelope Paper, 18, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40 tb. 

Colored Glazed Medium, a!! Colors. 

Colored Double Mediun, al! Colors. 

Hardware Papers. 

Manilla Paper, of «l! sizes. 

Log Papers. 

White and Colored Tissue Papers. 

Blue and White Bonnet Boards. 

Clothiers and Printers’ Press Papers, of any size, 
made to order, 

Tarred and Dry Sheathing Paper. 

Straw and Rag Baling Paper. 

Printers’ Card Sheets. Cut Cards. 

Envelopes, all sizes. 

Cloth Boards. Trunk Boards. 

Tar do. Match do. 


Cash paid for Old Newspapers, Blank Books, Pamphlets, &c. 





R. W. FORESTAL. 


WW. MH. FLITCRAFT & Co. 
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New York, Boston, and London, 


GY CINDER ACD PLACCEN 


OF VARIOUS KINDS, ADAPTED FOR 


o9 


7 . 


\ ewspapers, fine Pooks, {l}ood-cut and Job Ulonk, 


. e 


SUCIIT AS THEIR 


With from TWO to TEN Impression Cylinders. Speed from 6000 to 20,000.per hour. Also, 


PERFECTING PRESSES 


Of various descriptions, with TWO or MORE Impression Cylinders, to be used with Type or 
Stereotype, and with one or more Feeders, or with rolls of paper. 

Single and Double Cylinder Steam Printing Presses, for Newspapers. 
Single Large Cylinder Press, for Fine Job Work. 

Bed and Platen Power Press, for Book Work. 


New Single Cylinder Press, 
With Table Distribution, and from FOUR to TEN FORM ROLLERS, for the Finest Illustrated 
Newspapers, and the best Book and Wood-cut Work. 

Small Job, Card, Railway Ticket, and Coupon Presses. 

Single Large Hand Cylinder Press and Single Hand Cylinder Railway Press 
Jor Newspapers of moderate circulation, printing by hand SOO impressions per hour. 

Also, EVERY ARTICLE required in PRINTING OFFICES (including Type). 
Hydraulic and Screw Presses. 

Bookbinders’ Machinery of every description; also, Machinery for Electrotypers 
and Stereotypers. Cast Steel Saws. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


R. HOE & CO., 


3&1 Gold Strect, New York. 
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80 THE PROOF-SHEET. 
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COMUINS & Met aS Was 
Hart American 


rYPE FOUNDRY 


PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, 


PIBOOL ANID) et, jp OCCA 


ti atin 


STEREOTYPING axon ELECTROTY PING 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 


ee 





OUR TYPE CANNOT BE SURPASSED FOR TOUGHNESS 
AND CONSEQUENT DURABILITY. 


We give special attention to 


THE PROPORTIONS OF FONTS FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


ee 


vesses and Wesd Cype. 


BLACK AND COLORED INKS AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


OLD TYPE TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR NEW 
At 15 cents per pound, delivered at our Foundry. 
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